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Every Other Sunday. 


A LONELY “KING’S DAUGHTER.” 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


OW, Elsa dear,” said Mrs. Burn- 
a ham, with imploring emphasis 
i) to her daughter, “I wish you 
would be more careful about 
your packing. If that trunk is 
much thrown about by the bag- 
gage-master, your new summer 
dresses will be ruined.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, Mamma! ”’ exclaimed Elsa, 
rousing herself from the dreamy state into which 
she had fallen, and attacking her trunk resolutely. 
“ T was only thinking — ” 

“ Yes, I know very well what you were thinking 
about ; you need n’t del me,’’ said practical Mrs. 
Burnham, with mingled affection and cynicism in 
her voice, as sh; deftly folded and packed her own 
dresses, putting everything into her trunk in the 
neatest possible way. “I saw you dreaming idly 
over that little silver cross you had given you 
yesterday, and I know that you were spinning all 
kinds of things out of your fanciful brain.” 

Elsa continued her packing with industry and 
care. She remained silent, although her face 
flushed a little; for she-knew that the little silver 
badge ought not to hinder but to help her in all 
her tasks, and she felt a slight sense of remorse. 

Mrs. Burnham went on: “ Now, when I was a 
girl, we hadn’t any of these societies and clubs 
and guilds and the rest, with all these high-sound- 
ing names; but I think we attended to our duties 
with quite as much faithfulness as girls do nowa- 
days.” Saying which, the clear-headed, energetic 
woman smoothed out and pressed down evenly 
her black silk dress with a skill which was a tacit 
reproach to her absent-minded daughter. 

“Yes, Mamma,”’ ventured Elsa, timidly, “I 
dare say the girls in your younger days were better 
than we are to-day. But don’t you think ‘ King’s 
Daughters’ is a pretty name ?.” 

“Pretty name? Nonsense!’? was the quick 
response, “ Pretty names don’t make pretty deeds, 
child, as you ’Il find when you ’re older.”’ 

Elsa knew that there was no use in arguing. 
She loved and respected her devoted mother above 
every one on earth. Still, she felt dimly in her 
own heart that a pretty name did help toward 
pretty deeds; that a touch of sentiment did add 
color to the hard outlines of life and lighten 
its burdens a little. So she resolved that she 
would try to be more thoughtful and exact 
about her practical duties, and thus not dishonor 
the silver cross which she wore so proudly on her 
watch-chain. 

The next morning Mrs. Burnham and her 
daughter began the journey they had planned, 
from their home in New York City to visit some 
cousins in a small town in Iowa. All went well 
until they were crossing the State of Illinois. 
Then Elsa began to have a raging headache, and 
to find that the continual motion of the train 
affected her much like the tossing of a boat. 
Elsa had never been a strong girl, and the journey 
had been undertaken partly for her health; so 


Mrs. Burnham felt that they had better stop on - 


their way and rest at least over night. When 
she asked the conductor, however, about the 
stopping-places, he said that they would not come 
to any large town for several hours. “ We shall 
reach a little flag-station,’’ he added, “in half an 
hour and you might find good accommodations 
there, though I am not sure.’’ 

Mrs. Burnham was undecided, but only for a 
moment. Indecision was not her besetting sin. 


She looked at Elsa, and saw that her frail daugh- 
ter was pale and faint; then she answered the 
eonductor, ‘‘ I think we will leave the train at the 
small flag-station, and take our chances.’’ 

“Very good,’’? said the kind official, and 
departed. 

Soon the train stopped, and our two friends 
left the car, keeping their hand-baggage and 
allowing their trunks to go on. 

When the train had moved away, Mrs. Burn- 
ham began to look about her. ‘The railway- 
station was the only house in sight; but a young 
girl who now came forward from the open door- 


way ventured to suggest in rather a careless, 


indifferent way that there was a “tavern” just 
beyond the bend in the road, behind the. trees, 
only a hundred yards away. So poor tired Elsa, 
with a throbbing headache, nearly blind with the 
pain, was led into the station to wait, while Mrs, 
Burnham went to investigate the tavern. 

The young girl at the station was perhaps 
eighteen or twenty years old, but dressed in such 
a simple, primitive costume that she might have 
passed for fifteen. Her dark hair hung in dis- 
orderly curls over her shoulders; her dress was 
of one piece and color throughout, a faded brown 
calico, with large, green, star-shaped figures, 
made short enough to show the coarse heavy 
shoes upon her feet. ‘She was a product of the 
country, unpretending yet commonplace, honest, 
but apparently without romance or poetry in her 
nature. 

Mrs. Burnham left Elsa sitting on an uncom- 
fortable settee within the lower room into which 
the young woman had, in an apathetic way, in- 
vited her, while she pursued her investigations 
farther. She intended to be absent only a few 
minutes, but found herself delayed much longer 
than she expected. Her first visit was at the 
tavern. She found it in charge of a shock-headed 
man, with a stump of a pipe in his mouth. The 
house had long ago ceased to cater to the world 
at large, and now devoted itself entirely to local 
trade, which came in the shape of a crowd of 
loafers who drank liquor, and in the shape of the 
children of the loafers, who gazed longingly at 
the fly-specked candy in the glass jars, and listened 
patiently to the not always elevating talk of their 
elders, ‘There was not a spare room in the house, 
the owner declared, without removing his hat or 
his pipe (the truth being that his own increasing 
family with their growing needs had encroached 
on the reservations of hospitality which he had 
made earlier in life, when his newly married wife’s 
father had set him up in the business). 

Mrs. Burnham departed from the tavern piazza 
somewhat abruptly, leaving the loafers quite un- 
enlightened as to her identity. Her search was 
now prosecuted at one or two of the half-dozen 
tumbled-down houses near by; but in all of them 
there was such a lack of comfort and cleanliness 
that Mrs. Burnham was in despair. She went 
back to the station, not knowing which way to 
turn next; but when she reached the house she 
was astonished at the change that had taken place 
in affairs. The frowzy, impassive young woman 
had undergone a transformation in regard to her 
face and manner. She was now fairly beaming 
in her hideous old dress, as she met Mrs. Burn- 
ham at the door ; and taking her by the hand with 
a friendliness quite unexpected, she led the per- 
plexed mother up a winding flight of stairs behind 
the house, and entered a room. In the room, 
which was bare but neat, was a large bed with 
white spread, and four high posts at the corners. 
In the bed, with a quiet smile of content on her 
face, lay Elsa. 


It was all very surprising, not only to Mrs. 
Burnham, but to Elsa as well. She confided to 
her mother, after the girl had left the room, 
“Her name is Almira, — Almira Manly. She 
is the daughter of the station-master, whose wife 
is dead, and she keeps the station while her 
father is absent. He is now at a town several 
miles away, and will not return for three or four 
days.’’ 

“ But how in the world did such a change come 
over her manners? ’’ said Mrs. Burnham. “ When 
I left, she looked as if she had not the least 
intention of doing anything for either of us.” 

“T really don’t know,” said Elsa. “She 
changed very suddenly; you had hardly been 
gone a minute when her face brightened, and she 
gave a skip across the room, as if she were be- 
side herself. But she soon recovered herself, and 
came and took me by the hand kindly, saying, 
‘Your mother won’t find nothing invitin’ up 
there; you come with me.’ 
and smiled pleasantly ; so I trusted her, and here 
Iam. That ’s all I know.” 


It was certainly surprising, as Mrs. Burnham 


ejaculated softly to herself a hundred times 
during the next few hours. Almira—or Almiry, 
as she pronounced her own name—was ex- 
tremely attentive, bringing milk and eggs, some 
excellent bread, and a pitcher of thick yellow 
cream. She brought the repast on a tray, coy- 
ered with a clean white cloth. When Mrs. Burn- 
ham lifted the cloth, she found that the tray 
consisted of a pine board planed smoothly on 
both sides. 

The room in which Almira put the two stran- 
gers was cool, and a good night’s sleep banished 
the headache, and removed all Mrs. Burnham’s 
fears of a serious illness for her daughter. They 
decided to take the afternoon train of the follow- 
ing day; and while Elsa was dressing in the 
morning she asked her mother what they could 
do to repay their young hostess for her kind care 
of them. 

Practical Mrs. Burnham said at once that a 
couple of dollars would be ample recompénse, 
and that the girl should have that given her. 
But Elsa did not feel sure that money would 
meet the case. She said nothing, resolved to add 
her own warm thanks to her mother’s sum of 
money. 

Shortly before the train was due the prepara- 
tions were made for the travellers’ departure, and 
Elsa, Mrs. Burnham, and Almira were all to- 
gether in the room below. Mrs. Burnham cleared 
her throat, and began a little speech. : 

“ My dear young woman,” said she, in her most 
gracious but rather patronizing tone, “ you have 
been very kind to us.” Here she adjusted her 
collar with its handsome brooch worth at least 
five hundred dollars. “I may even say you have 
been more than kind, and my daughter and I are 
extremely grateful.” 

The good woman'was getting on very satisfac- 
torily to herself, and was looking out of the win- 
dow, hardly noticing the young girl to whom she 
was thus graciously speaking. Elsa, however, 
was looking at her, and she saw the flush of red 
that shot out over her rough, freckled face when 
Mrs. Burnham got to these words: “TI don’t know 
how better I can repay you for your kindness 
than by giving you this;” and the stately, well- 
dressed woman extended her right hand with a 
two-dollar bill between its thumb and forefinger. 
Now, Mrs. Burnham was not hard-hearted, nor 
was she especially inconsiderate in her own 
social sphere; on the whole, I think it was 


ignorance that had led her to act thus, —iono- 


She looked honest, — 


- that. 


cause her eyes filled so quickly with tears. 
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rance of the human heart that beats under any 
other covering than silk or broadcloth. Her hand 
remained extended for several minutes, she, the 
owner thereof, meanwhile gazing out of the win- 
dow. Then she turned to note the reason for. this 
delay in taking the compensation ; and then Mrs. 
Burnham saw, what Elsa had already seen, that 
she had made a mistake. The girl’s brow was 
contracted into an angry frown, her eyes were 
fixed on the floor, her hands were clutched tightly 
in the folds of her faded dress, and she was 
evidently trying to control a violent emotion. 

Then ensued a long, embarrassing pause. Elsa 
started to say something, but could not think of 
the right thing. Mrs. Burnham was discon- 
certed and plainly vexed. Almira herself was 
the first to break the silence, which was becoming 
oppressive. 

“ Tell her, please,’’ said she, in a hoarse, chok- 
ing murmur, turning to Elsa, “that I don’t want 
her money. I—I—didn’t do—the things for 
money at all.’’ Her voice grew more and more 
indistinct, and ended in a gasping sob. Then 
bursting into tears, she rushed across the room 
and plunged into the dingy little den that was 
used for an office. 

Mrs. Burnham was both vexed and surprised. 
She was vexed at having occasioned such an out- 
break, and perplexed at the possible cause for so 
much violent feeling. Elsa, for her part, was 
also amazed, but she was also moved with pity at 
the conduct of the proud young girl. She went 
at once to the office-door and entered, closing it 
behind her. Almira was seated at the office- 
table, with her face buried in her hands, hot tears 
trickling through her fingers. Elsa went to her, 
and put her arm around her in a truly sisterly way. 

“My dear girl,” said she, with sympathy, 
“won't you tell me why you feel so?” 

The girl did not at once reply. Under Elsa’s 
gentle ministrations she gradually quieted down, 
and as soon as she could control her voice said in 
a whisper, her tace still in her hands, — 

“Thated that money. I did n’t do a thing for 
I did it —I did it—because of that cross 
you wear.’’ 

“Why, Almira,” said wondering Elsa, “you 
don’t mean to say that you know what that stands 
for, —you, away out here all alone?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the brief reply, accompanied 
by a long sigh. Then before Elsa could say 
anything more the girl put her hand into the 
bosom of her own dress and drew out — well, 
Elsa could hardly believe her eyes, perhaps be- 
The 
girl drew out a little piece of tin, originally circu- 
lar, which she had filed into a rude Maltese cross, 
and had hung by a bit of pink twine about her 
neck. 

There was only one thing to do at that moment, 
—only one thing which could be done by two 
young girls in that situation, — namely, to have a 
good ery together. Elsa laid her own head close 
to the straggling red curls, and her own tailor- 
made jacket brushed closely against the faded 
calico with its staring star-pattern, and like two 
sisters, which they certainly were in spirit, they 
wept together. When the tears were dried and 
the throats cleared the explanation came. In an 
old heap of waste papers Almira had found a 
copy of a magazine which told about the “ King’s 
Daughters,’’ and about the cross worn “In His 
Name.” She had worked and worked to fashion 
one for herself, and with some success. There 
lay the tin cross with the rather irregular outline, 
and the letters “I. H. N.” dented in by an old 
knife-blade. 


How long the poor, lonely, untrained country 
girl and the city girl in costly raiment would 
have remained pouring out confidences to each 
other it is hard to say; but the sound of a loco- 
motive whistle ‘aroused them. The train was 
approaching at no very great distance, and Elsa 
heard her mother’s voice calling her. She sprang 
up, but stopped suddenly and hesitated, though 
for a moment only; then she unfastened her own 
cross from her watch-chain, and hastily pushing 
it into the girl’s hand she opened the office-door, 
saying, ‘Yes, Mamma.” And in one moment the 
mother and daughter were on board the train, 
which sped away from the station, leaving a girl 
standing in the doorway in tears and smiles, with 
a treasure clasped tightly in her hands which she 
would not have exchanged for all the world. 

“T am a real ‘ King’s Daughter’ now,” said the 
lonely young girl, as with loving thoughts of Elsa 
she went back into the house. 

“What has become of that cross of yours, — 
have you lost it already?’’ said Mrs. Burnham, 
discovering the absence of her daughter’s little 
badge soon after they started. 

“No, you dear Mamma,’’ said her daughter, 
smiling, “I gave it to Almira; that repaid her 
for the trouble, and no money could possibly have 
done-it.” 

“How strange that a girl away off here should 
care for a little thing like that, when she might 
have had that money to buy herself something 
useful!” said Mrs. Burnham, in a puzzled, 
meditative way. 

But, reader, was it so very strange, after all? 


History and Biography. 


LINDA GILBERT. 
BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


I am sure every boy and girl will be glad to 
know something of Miss Linda Gilbert, “the 
prisoners’ friend.” 

New York was her birthplace; but when she 
was very young, her parents removed to Chicago. 
Opposite their house was the city prison, which 
Linda passed daily on her way to and from 
school. She saw dark, sad faces peering from 
the iron-barred windows. She was told that the 
imprisoned had “done dreadful crimes, and were 
kept under lock and key for the public safety ;” 
yet the little girl could not help feeling deep pity 
for them, and sometimes she would stop and speak 
a kind word of sympathy to one and another. 

One morning, as Linda was passing the prison 
she saw looking through the grating a man whom 
she had seen many times before. He beckoned 
her to come to him. She approached the prison, 
and saw this man had white hair and beard, and 
he seemed to her to have a noble, kindly face. 
He asked, — 

“¢ Will you show me your school-books ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” was the quick reply. 

Linda pushed her books through the bars. 

The prisoner turned over the leaves and glanced 
them through. Tears were in his eyes when he 
returned them to Linda, and he spoke in praise of 
her intelligence. ‘Then he begged her in touching 
entreaty to bring him “something to read in his 
gloomy cell.” 

She promised him a book, and then walked 
slowly home from school. Young as she was, she 
realized dimly the dreadful situation of prisoners 
who were waiting in suspense for trial. It made 
her heart heavy, and she asked of her father, — 


“Are the people who write books all good 
people ? *” 

“T think most of them are,” answered Mr. 
Gilbert. 

‘Won't they let naughty people read them ?”’ 
was her next question. 

“Why, dear ?” 

“ Because, Father, the old man in prison has 
done something naughty, and they won’t give him 
any books to read. I want to take him one.” 
After a pause she added, ‘“‘ Why don’t they let 
him have any sunshine ?” 

‘¢ He is in prison,” replied Mr. Gilbert. 

‘¢ But the sun shines on all the animals. Don’t 
God love naughty people at all? Won’t He 
even let the sun shine on them ? Would not it 
make them better? ’”’ 

Mr. Gilbert reflected on his little daughter’s 
words; and her pity for the unfortunate criminals, 
shut away from the sunshine, the birds, and flow- 
ers, and all that makes life sweet and happy, 
deeply moved him. He went to his library and 
selected a book such as he thought would comfort 
the old man, and told Linda she might take it to 
him in prison. Weeks went by. Linda went 
every Sunday to the old man’s cell, and carried 
him some book from her father’s library. At last 
a message was sent to Mr. Gilbert, informing him 
that the prisoner was dying, and his earnest wish 
was to talk with Linda. They hurried to the 
prison, and were admitted to the cell of the dying 


old man. Death made the hour one of dreadful 
solemnity. The old man spoke in a low, husky 
voice : — 


“ Little girl, you have saved my soul. Promise 
me that you will do all your life for the poor 
people in prison what you have done for me.” 

“ Yes, I will,’’ sobbed Linda. 

The next minute he dropped her hand from 
his, and fell back on his pillow. His soul had 
escaped forever from the prison of this earth to 
enter the beautiful city of God. 

This scene was never effaced from Linda’s 
mind. Her promise had been given, and in great 
earnestness and in solemn responsibility she began 
her life-work at twelve years of age. 

Her mission was within the stone walls of many 
prisons. Year after year this angel of love and 
mercy has labored among the outcasts of society, 
and brought peace and blessedness to hundreds 
of souls. She visits the prisoners, reads to them, 
writes for such as need her pen, hears their pitiful 
story; and no matter how degraded or criminal 
has been the career, reverence and love for Miss 
Gilbert come like a bright spot to hundreds of 
erring hearts with uplifting power. She has raised 
large sums of money for libraries for jails and 
prisons. Her own property has been freely de- 
voted to this glorious work. To give prisoners 
books, reading-matter, and means of education, 
which will bring spiritual and moral elevation, is 
the one object of her existence. Her latest plan 
to benefit them is to erect houses large enough to 
accommodate discharged convicts, who, having 
served out their sentence, are thrown helpless on 
the world. They are to remain in these homes 
and be furnished with work, clothes, and money 
till permanent employment. can be secured, and 
thus be shielded from temptation; and hundreds 
begin life anew, and go on leading honest, moral, 
useful lives. But the number of homes is in- 
sufficient for the thousands of ex-convicts, and 
more money is needed for this philanthropic mis- 
sion. 

No wonder Linda Gilbert ranks among the 
benefactors of the age, and blessings follow her 
footsteps ! : 
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@ur Letter-Borx. 


CANNOT some of our readers recognize them- 
selves or their young friends in the pictures on 
the opposite page? We shall be glad to hear 
from any of them. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear Eprror, —I live in Philadelphia, and go to the 
First Unitarian Sunday-school, where I get your lovely 
paper. Weenjoy the nice stories and puzzles very much. 
Philadelphia is a beautiful city. My sister took me to 
the old State Heuse, where the first Congress of the 
United States was held. We saw the old Liberty Bell, 
which rang out in 1776. I saw a lock of Washington’s 
hair, and also the inkstand which was used in signing 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Our park is called Fairmcunt Park. It is very large 
and beautiful, and has such nice drives! 

We have a college for orphans, called Girard College. 
There are six hundred boys there now. We also have a 
great university, called the University of Pennsylvania. 
Their college yell is ‘‘Rah! Rah! Rah! Penn-syl- 
va-ni-a!’? My brother Frank is going there when he 
gets old enough. I want to go to West Point. I hope 
your nice paper will always come to us, as it gives us so 
much pleasure. Good-by. 


Your faithful reader, 
RoLanpD CustTER BAER. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass. 

Drar Epitor oF THE Every OTHER SuNDAY, — I 
saw in the Every OTHER SunDAY for November, I think 
it was, a call from you for letters and enigmas from the 
readers of your interesting paper; so I have made up 
some puzzles, and hope you will like them. I am going 
to look up some of your Bible questions. I have already 
found some of them. 

Your fond reader, 


Ruty R. Cronyn. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of thirty-seven letters. 
My 20, 4, 36, 5, 82, 3, is a kind of bird. 
My 10, 9, 8, 28, 22, 34, was the name of the place 
where Jacob erected an altar. 
My 21, 2, 15, is merry. 
My 33, 23, 8, is a large piece of wood. 
My 24, 11, 26, 10, is very impolite to do. 
My 17, 1, 7, is sick. 
My 14, 6, 25, 31, is the instrument that David 
played upon to Saul. 
My 30, 19, 29, is to speak. 
My 18, 7, 5, 27, is a way to applaud. 
My 5, 12, 13, is a short sleep. , 
My 16, 35, 37, 28, is to lament. 
My whole are the names of the studies I have at 
school. 


R. RB. C. 


ENIGMA XVIL 


I Am composed of thirty-one letters. 

My 3, 16, 8, 18, 21, 18, is truthful. 

My 15, 29, 6, 27, 25, is a well-known man at 
Christmas-time. 

My 5, 26, 17, 22, 28, 14, 7, are the States in this 
country settled last. 

My 1, 9, 19, 18, 21, is the name of one of the 
disciples. 

My 20, 31, 23, is a kind of drink. 

My 30, 10, 8, 13, 24, 17, 22, is the name of a col- 
lege town in New England. 

My 12, 4, 16, 5, is to recognize. 

My 10, 2, 11, 27, is to sob. 

My whole is the name of a public servant and his 
position. 

As. WaaG, 


BEHEADINGS. 


il 


Berueap a fish, and you will be doing wrong. 

Behead twice again, and you will become an 
article of jewelry. 

Behead and curtail, and become a preposition. 


Il. 


I am a person who drives herds or flocks. 
Behead, I am one who roves. 
Behead again, and I am on the other side. 

Ruru Cronyn. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ABOUT DOORS. 


{By a curious blunder the answers to these Questions 
were given in our last Number. — EpIToR.] 

17. Who affirmed the falsehood her husband had 
told, and did so even while the feet of those who 
had buried him, and were to carry her out dead, were 
at the door? ‘To whom was the untruth spoken, and 
what was the occasion of it ? 

18. What prisoners were vainly sought for in 
their prison, though the prison doors were shut and 
the keepers standing at the doors? Where were those 
prisoners found, and who had released them 2 

19. What delivered prisoner knocked at the door 
of agate? What maid kept him waiting while she 
ran in for joy to tell of his escape? At whose 
house did this happen, and by whom was the 
prisoner delivered ? 

20. What two followers of Jesus found the doors 


of their prison opened by a great earthquake 2? 


Did they avail themselves of the opportunity to 
escape? In what city did this take place ? 

21. Who stands always knocking at the door, 
waiting to be admitted ? 

22. Where did the “divine Apostle” see a door 
open 4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


Enigma XIV. Have faith in God. 
Enigma XV. Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile. 


DIAMOND-WORD PUZZLES. 


if IL. 180% 
M F FE - 
MAN FIN FIT 
MASON FIRED FINIS 
NOT NED TIN 
N D Ss 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
1. See Gen. iii. 


2. See Gen. xxii. 1-15. 
8. See Gen. xxiv. 
4. See Gen. iv. 2. 


For Wowrgest Weavers. 


‘““MR. SUNSHINE.” 


How Her Earnep tHE TITLE. 
BY M. C. §. 


TTLE TOM is three 
and one-half years old, 
and a very great pet. 
His only sister, Kate, 
is eleven years older. 
He calls her ‘ little 
Mamma,” because she 
cares for him so nicely 
when ‘‘ big Mamma” is away or very busy. 
He loves her dearly and she fully returns it ; 
so of course they are very happy together. 
It happened a little while ago that Tom’s 


papa was very sick. The house had to be 
kept quiet, and Mamma was too busy to 
take care of her little boy at all. Tom’s 
crib was moved into Kate’s room, and 
everything seemed changed. He wondered 
what it meant. He was so sorry for Papa, 
and would gladly have taken all the play- 
things to amuse him, or have lain beside 
him and given him a ‘‘ good loving,” but 
he could only have a very quiet kiss once in 
a while. 

After a few days, however, Papa began 
to improve a little; and Mamma told Tom 
that if he would help her, sister Kate could 
go to school again, which she was very 
anxious to do. Of course Tom felt a very 
big boy to be Mamma’s helper; and what 
do you suppose such a little fellow could 
do? In the morning, when Mamma was to 
be very busy in Papa’s room, she arranged 
Tom’s blocks and playthings in the sunny 
nursery, and told him if he could take care 
of himself all alone for a little while, it 
would be the best way to help her. So the 
little fellow would amuse himself for an hour 
or more. If Mamma found time occasion- 
ally to look in, he would say, ‘‘ I am help- 
ing you, Mamma?” and she was very sure 
to kiss him and answer, ‘‘ Very much in- 
deed, my dear.” Then Tom was always de- 
lighted to run to the kitchen and tell Mar- 
garet, the cook, that ‘‘ Papa wants his beef- 
tea now,” or ‘* Mamma would like some 
ice-water,” or anything he was told to do. 
Often he would come to the chamber door 
and knock with his little fat fist. If Papa 
was awake, he would whistle; then the 
door would open, and Tom’s curly head and 
happy little face look in. ‘* Did you whis- 
tle, Papa?” ‘* Did you knock, my boy?” 
Always the same question and answer. 
Then perhaps the little rogue would say, 
*¢ Shall I read to you, Papa?” and if Papa 
was very comfortable, he would say, ‘* Yes.” 
So Mamma would lift Tom up to the side 
of the bed and give him a book, — it did not 
matter much what one; he preferred one 
with pictures, but any one would do. Then 
Tom was happy, and would read the longest 
stories until both he and Papa were tired. 
Mamma would often ask Tom to sit by 
Papa while she was out of the room, so that 
he could call her if Papa wanted anything. 
Tom considered this the post of honor, and 
never was soldier more faithful to duty. 

In truth, Tom showed himself so happy 
and sunny, so obliging and self-reliant, he 
adapted himself so kindly to circumstances, 
that when Grandma offered to relieve Mam- 
ma of the care of him, she answered, ‘‘ Tom 
is no trouble, he is my chief helper. I 
can’t let you have my ‘ Mr. Sunshine.’” 


*T 1s not the creat things that we do or say, 
But idle words, forgot as soon as spoken; 
And little thoughtless deeds of every day 
Are stumbling-blocks on which the weak are 
broken. 
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A LITTLE YELLOW-BIRD. 
A True Story. 
BYoG. Der, 


a) 'T was noon at the district school. 
The pupils who had brought 
their dinners sat round the big 
wood stove with the teacher, 


their cheeks rosy from its 
warmth. Outside, the earth 
was covered with its white 


winter sheet,— the snow. The pupils had been 
guessing riddles, and had “given up” the last, 
when a little girl who had finished her dinner and 
gone to the window, cried out, ‘‘ Oh, see what a 
lot of snow-birds !” 

‘“‘ Let ’s give them some crumbs,” said another. 

Immediately all the aprons were gathered up 
to hold those that had dropped, tin. pails and 
baskets were searched for bits of bread or cake, 
and the children crowded to the door to drop 
their offerings on the snow. Then they came in 
and stood at the window to watch the little birds 
as they fluttered about and picked up the crumbs. 

The teacher stood behind the children enjoying 
the pretty sight with them. When the little birds 
had finished their meal, they flew up into some 
spruce-trees that stood near the school-house. 
As they did so, the teacher said, ‘I once held a 
little sleeping bird in my hand.” 

“Was he a pet?” “Was he sick???” “Tell 
us about it!” cried the children, crowding about 
her. 

The teacher went back to her seat by the fire 
and began at once to answer their questions. “ It 
was alittle yellow-bird, and it really went to sleep 
in my hand, though it was neither sick nor a pet.” 

“Tell us about it,” repeated the children, and 
the teacher began : — 

‘It happened on a Sunday morning, and it 
happened to me because I had been sick and was 
not able to go to church, 

“One of my neighbors has a climbing-rose 
erowing by her door, which she trains over a tall 
trellis. In this bush, every summer, a pair of 
yellow-birds build their nest and rear their young. 
They are very tame, and not at all afraid of my 
neighbor. That morning happened to be the one 
the mother-bird had chosen to teach her little 
ones to fly. Ever since daybreak my neighbor 
had been watching the birds as they flew about 
the lawn. The mother-bird had been successful 
with all her birdlings but one, which seemed to be 
either too weak or too timid to learn. My neighbor 
had been out again and again to put the little bird 
back into the nest after it had fluttered down to 
the ground, for she was afraid some cat might 
catch it. When the bells rang for church, she 
could attend to it no longer, so she brought the 
little bird over to me, the mother-bird flying from 
tree to tree behind her. 

“T had never had a little live bird in my hand 
before, and I was delichted to hold that little, 
warm, feathery baby. It seemed to be very tired ; 
and when I laid my other hand over it to shut it 
in, as in a warm nest, it put its head under its 
wing and went to sleep. The mother-bird flew 
about, outside, but did not cry, and seemed not 
to be at all alarmed. 

‘* When the bird had had a little nap, I went 
out on the piazza with it, and put it down there, 
that the mother-bird might see it. She came to 
it at once, and kept flying back and forth, as if 


to show the little creature how to fly, calling to 
it all the time. But the timid little baby-bird 
would only run toward me, and when I put my 
hand over it, put its head under its wing to pre- 
pare for another nap. 

“T thought it might be faint for food, so I tried 
to feed it with sugar and water, dipping its bill 
into the spoon I held, or putting a drop on its 
bill from my finger; but it did not even try to eat. 
Then I took down my encyclopedia to find out 
what yellow-birds eat, and I learned that they 
live on small insects which they catch on the 
wing. 

“Next, I tried putting the little bird on a bush 
near by, leaving it there for the mother to feed. 
But she only continued her lessons in flying, en- 
couraging her baby to try. At every attempt, 
however, the little bird would only flutter down 
to the ground, and it seemed unable to rise. Over 
and over again I put the little bird back on the 
bush, but it seemed to get no nearer to the art of 
flying, and every time I took it up it would cuddle 
down into the palm of ‘my hand and prepare to 
go to sleep. I longed to keep it, but I knew I 
could not feed it properly; so when dinner was 
announced I climbed the fence and put it up in a 
tree as high as I could reach, to keep it from the 
cats, and left it to its mother’s care.” 

“ Did a cat get it?” asked one of the children. 

“T do not know. I did not hear the mother- 
bird ery, and I did not see either bird again. 
Perhaps they went back to the nest in the climb- 
ing-rose for one night more, and strength came 
to the little bird with the next morning’s sun. I 
hope so, for I often think of that dear little bird 
sleeping in my hand.” 

“T wish all birds were not afraid of us,” said 
the little girl. 

*‘T have often wished so, too,’ said the 
teacher. ‘That would be as it was in the Gar- 
den of Eden, if we can believe the poets. What 
is it the song tells us will make this earth an 
Eden? You all know that verse.” 

The children began to repeat it. — 

‘Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden 

Like the heaven above.” 

‘‘Now you may go to your seats and we will 

sing it,” said the teacher, “for the nooning is 


over ;’’ and the afternoon session began. 


—— 


A DINNER OF HERBS. 


BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND, 


Gy] RETTY SALLY FREEMAN 

f| jolted along over the country 
road, winding about the little 
low hills, in a rambling, stage- 
like affair which the rural 

site “24 coachman, fond of his fluency in 
the French language, loftily termed his “coop.”’ 
From out the dusty windows she glanced dis- 
dainfully at the familiar scenes, glaring upon her 
in the light of the noonday sun. How shabby 
the great white house looked, with its blue- 
ceilinged piazzas and its worn gilded sign of “ Dr, 
Freeman ’’ above the open window where the 
turkey-red curtains were flapping in the breeze! 

The front door was jerked open. Out bolted 
her brother Tom, brandishing his bat and yelling 
like a Pequot chieftain, “Hurray! hurray! Sally 
is here!” Her mother trotted along the hall- 
way, a dash of flour on her wrinkled cheek; and 
the good Doctor waved his welcome from the 
folds of the red curtains, 


Miss Sally skipped jauntily along the piazza, 
the heels of her French boots clicking as she 
walked, 

“What an awfully shabby place this is!” she 
thought. Her eyes wandered disapprovingly 
from her father’s gaudy carpet slippers to the jet 
brooch that fastened her mother’s collar. 

The coachman struggled over the narrow stair- 
case with the huge hair-cloth trunk. The odor of 
frying sausages was wafted from the kitchen. 


“ After travelling for two days, I think a © 
g My 


luncheon would be very acceptable,’’ she pouted, 
dropping into the “sleepy hollow;’’ “but no 
sausages for-me. They ’re so plebeian! Why 
do you ever buy them ?,”’ 

A month previous, when an invitation to New 
York had set the girl’s mind aglow with its 


promises for gayety, the doctor had pursed his 


thin lips doubtfully. He carefully drew from his 
pocket-book its various contents, — newspaper 
clippings, a patent watch-key, a cardamom-seed, 
and a neatly folded five-dollar bill. He shook 
his gray head slowly, but decidedly, in the 
negative. 

“Now, Doctor,’ said his wife, anxious to 
please Sally, “there ’s Miss Skeeles. She ’s 
been owing you this long time. You just dun 
her.’’ 

So with many humble apologies and depreca- 
tory coughs the gentle doctor obtained the requi- 
site money. The economizine that the little 
household endured for Sally’s sake could never be 
chronicled. ‘Old dog Tray” yelped his com- 
plaints at the absence of chicken-bones. But 
New York luxuries had made Sally so discon- 
tented with her country home that the doctor 
regretted the result of his successful duns. Her 
mother ordered no more sausages. Her brother 
Tom was afraid of her contemptuous remarks on 
his old-fashioned clothes. 

“Have to wear these awful high collars to 
please Sal,” he explained to a sympathizer, on 
the garden fence; “but they ’most cut off a 
fellow’s ears.’’ 

The village shopkeeper, who dispensed his 
‘¢ notions ” and Uncle Sam’s mail over the same 
counter, handed a missive to Tom one morning. 

“Here ’s a letter for you folks up at the Doc- 
tory, Guess it’s from that cousin of your 
mother’s. I’ve known him, man an’ boy, for 
nigh forty years. ‘They do say he’s made a mint 
o’ money out West along o’ hidin’ them ere beef- 
critters. Chicagy !” exclaimed the old man, 
rubbing his glasses on his linen apron, and perch- 
ing them on his inquisitive, upturned nose, while 
he carefully examined the post-mark, as was his 
custom. 

Great was the excitement and many the prepa- 
rations when it was learned that the rich cousin 
would stop at the doctor’s home for a few days’ 
visit. The entire household was. aroused into 
activity, and Sally’s discontentment was less 
noticeable in the bustle and confusion. 

Tom, who-had heard of the cousin’s escapades 
from the communicative storekeeper, imagined 
him to be a genial old fellow, having an especial 
fondness for boys about Tom’s size, upon whom 
he would shower the glittering gold-pieces with 
which his pockets were filled. 

Sally flitted around the house, giving artistic 
little touches here and there, pulling the red cur- 
tains into more graceful folds. She even per- 
suaded her mother to change the door-bell, that 
hung limply from its wire, for a fine brass knocker 
she had discovered in the attic, much to her good 
father’s anxiety lest a patient’s call. should be 
unanswered, — for the bell would ring upon — 


1, 


provocation, whereas the knocker could utter only 
a feeble rattle, — and it caused him to tiptoe to 
the window many times a day, peering out 
through the red curtains to see if a visitor were 
waiting by the door. 

Sally invested the expected guest with all the 
youthful charms he bore in her mother’s narra- 
tives; and, moreover, there was now added to 
these the still greater attractions of wealth. She 
even pictured to herself just how he would look, 
alighting from the village “coop,” wrapped in 
the stylish “ Lord Chumley » cloak, his merry 
brown eyes twinkling with fun, as he would bow 
low, murmuring, “Happy to meet you, Miss 
Sally.”? Perhaps — oh, joyful thought !— he 
would present her at his departure with a pearl 
bracelet just like the one that encircled the dainty 
wrist of her city friend. 

Smiling over this happy idea, she opened the 

door of the kitchen, where her mother and Biddy 
were preparing the eatables in honor of the 
cousin. Sally looked around with an air of supe- 
riority. Had she not taken a course of three 
lectures under the celebrated French cuisiniére, 
Madame Labouche, during her recent trip ? 
_ “What are you going to have for tea?” Sally 
inquired, glancing a wee bit contemptuously at 
the silver spoon with which her mother was beat- 
ing the frosting, and thinking of Madame’s magic 
sf keystone whipper.”’ 

“J had thought of nothing more than our ordi- 
nary Saturday night supper of beans, with this 
cake and a jar of my strawberries,” replied her 
mother in a tired voice, for she had been working 
hard ever since daylight. 

“Oh, Mother!” groaned Sally, horrified at the 
thoughts of her ideal young man, fresh from city 
fare of salads and biscuit glacé, sitting down to a 
platter of baked beans. 

“ Well, dear, you may prepare the tea just as 
you like, only don’t tire yourself.” And the 
mother left, to bend her aching back over the 
unmade beds, Sally’s neglected work. 

It was rather late in the morning; but, nothing 
daunted, she donned a dainty mielin cap and 
apron, and stood in the pantry, the tips of her 
fingers resting in the ribboned pockets of the 
apron, as she mused over the bill of fare. She 
would have dinner and not tea, and the first 
course oysters on the half-shell; but her plans 
were blocked by the remembrance that the deaf 
old fishman only passed through the village once 
a week, on Tuesdays. 

After much deliberation the menw was finally 


_determined upon, and Tom despatched to kill 


the least tough hen for a chicken salad. Then 
followed discouragement upon discouragement. 
The rolls would n’t rise, and the milk which Sally 
tried to use for the “ diplomat ”? __for cream was 
an unknown quantity in their daily can — 
would n’t whip; and Mrs. Freeman, who was 
summoned to the rescue, converted the celebrated 
French delicacy into a respectable trembling 
mould of blanc-mange. 

Tired and disheartened with her unsuccessful 
efforts, Sally slowly descended the staircase, robed 
in what she considered her most “taking” cos- 
tume, — an ill-fitting, tawdry pink cashmere, — 
just as the rumble of the wheels told her the 
long-expected cousin was near at hand. 

She ran eagerly forward, and then started back 
as if stung by the sight she saw, —a wizened, gray 
old man, muffled in the folds. of a “pepper and 
salt” shawl, above which peeped out his ashy 
face, pointed as a hickory-nut, and mumbling with 
his loose-set, glistening false teeth, “You ’re 
Sarah, eh?” 


tied over her hair. 
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The table decorations were fine enough to 
draw a surprised ‘‘ Whe-e-ew!’’ from Tom. 
but alas! the chicken salad was the only eatable 
thing, for Sally had evidently mistaken the pack- 
age of borax for that of cornstarch when decorat- 
ing her silver-cake; and as the cousin was a 
chronic dyspeptic, he was obliged to forego the 
salad for Biddy’s milk-toast. 

“Your fine friends down in New York,’’ said 
he, addressing Sally, ‘have distinguished them- 
selves. The father has skipped out with a lot of 
money belonging to other people; says he can’t 
support his wife and daughters, who are all the 
time growling for more expensive things than he 
can afford, and their discontent drove him to this 
wrong-doing. ‘Better a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and discontent,’ eh, 
Doctor ?”’ 

Sally had a long, frank talk with her mother 
that night as she sat by her bedside, and throw- 
ing her arms around that patient neck, which had 
borne so many burdens for her daughter’s sake, 
she cried, — 

“ Oh, Mother, I will never, never again be so 
cross and ugly and dissatisfied as I have been 
ever since I came back ; for I really do prefer 
this happy, humble home of mine, where you and 
my kind father love me, even if I’ve got to eat 
‘a dinner of herbs’ and a supper of baked 
beans.” 


A DREAM OF BO-PEEP. 
BY CARO A. DUGAN. 


Rots and I were taking a walk. She is a 
little companion worth having on such an occa- 
sion, so simple and hearty is her enjoyment of 
any adventure, so entertaining her merry talk. 
This was a breezy March morning, and the wind 
tossed her lone bright locks, and brought fresh 
color to her cheeks, as she danced along beside 
me. 

‘Do you have many dreams?’ she asked. “I 
dream nearly every night, and last night I had a 
very sweet dream. Would you like to hear it?” 

I smiled an assent, and she continued. 

“T dreamed that I was in the orchard playing 
with my two sisters. It was summer-time, and 
the grass was crowded with flowers, and birds 
were singing, Suddenly, to our great surprise, 
we saw two little lambs running to us over the 


daisies; then came two more lambs, and then 
two more. Behind them was walking a little girl 


in a pink dress, with a pretty pink handkerchief 
We knew it was little Bo- 
Peep. 

“She said; ‘Would you like to see my lambs 
dance ?’ 

* Of course we were very glad to see them dance 
for dear Bo-Peep. We all went to the house, 
and Bo-Peep went in and played very sweetly 
on the piano, and the lambs stood on their little 
hind legs and danced outside, while we looked 
out of the window at them. 

“The dear little lambs were very thin, and it 
troubled us. Bo-Peep, too, looked hungry. So 
we carried a small table and a napkin, out of 


doors; my sisters brought bread and butter, and 


some George Washington pie, and I took out 
some milk; and Bo-Peep sat at the table and ate 
her supper gladly. We asked the cardener to 
bring three pails of fresh milk, and the lambs 
stood around Bo-Peep, and drank their supper 
from the pails. 

“ By that time it was sunset, and as Bo-Peep’s 
home was quite distant she asked if she might 


stay all night and sleep in the orchard. We 
took a pillow and a blanket, and made her a 
lovely bed right down among the daisies and 


‘clover and buttercups, and stood green branches 


all around it. Then we took the blankets from 
our dolls’ beds, and gave one to each of the 
pretty lambs to lie on. So they passed the night. 

“In the morning, Bo-Peep came to say good-by. 
She said, ‘Now I will give you something, — 
for she wished to reward us for our kindness. She 
took from her pocket three little gold keys, and 
tied a blue ribbon in one, a pink ribbon in an- 
another, and a red ribbon in the third. 

“<«These are the keys to happiness’ she said, 
and gave us each one. ‘Whenever you want to 
be happy, just hang your key around your neck 
and you will know happiness at once.’ 

“We did not need to wear the keys that day 
because we-were already happy from our kind- 
ness to Bo-Peep; but the next day we were un- 
happy, and we hung the keys around our necks, 
and were instantly very happy again. 
~ “We walked a little way with Bo- Peep, until 
we met her maid coming for her. The maid was 
Old Mother Hubbard. “The on we said good-by.” 

‘Tt seems to me,”’ said the grown-up auditor, 
“that the maid did not take proper care of Bo- 
Peep, since she let her go wandering about the 
country with her lambs, until she was hungry and 
tired.” 

‘‘ Why, Bo-Peep was poor! Of course the 
maid could not help that,” said Ruth. 

‘¢ Very true,” I murmured; ‘‘ strange I did not 
think of that!” Surely I could do no less than 
accept the maid without further question, as well 
as Bo-Peep herself and the keys to happiness, in 
return for the privilege of hearing Ruth’s ‘ yery 
sweet dream.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PILLOW. 


[Translated from the French of Madame Desbordes- 
Valmore, for Every OTHER SunDAY.] 


BY K. HAGAR. 

Dear little pillow, so soft and so white, 

Downy and warm to me thou art given. 

No fear of fierce wolf, when wind blows at night. 
Dear little pillow, I rest as in heaven. 


Poor little children, wandering so late, 
Motherless, weary, with no place to sleep, 
Cold, homeless, and sleepy, O bitter fate! 
Dear Mamma, dear Mamma, sad tears I weep. 


For these poor darlings, to God I will pray, 
They have no pillow, —I thank thee for mine. 
Warm in the soft nest, thou gav’st me to-day, 
In my bed lying, my hand touches thine. 


Happy I’ll wake in the morning so fair ; 
Joyful and glad at the first glimpse of light. 
Now softly I’ll whisper my little prayer, 

Kiss me, dear Mamma, I love you, good-night. 


PRAYER. 


O God of all children, I know thou canst aid, 

Or a little girl’s heart with pity would break. 

J hear always of orphans, friendless, afraid ; 

Dear Lord, I pray thee, no more orphans to 
make. 


Send lovingly down a bright angel from heaven. 
To comfort all children who bitterly weep... 
Give to the lost child, by mother for saken, 

A soft little pillow, and sweetly he ’ll sleep. 
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THE STORY THAT SHARLEY 
LIKES. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Wr LFIARLOTTE is a very 

@| dear little girl three 
years old. She is a 
busy girlie, too, and 
is never still from 
morning until night. 
She likes to wait on 
herself, and pretend 
that she is occupied 
in some most important affair. 

If you say to her, ‘‘Come sit in my lap, 
dear,” she will answer, ‘‘’Scuse me, I so 
biddy.” 

‘* But I have a nice story for you.” 

‘*T can tell ’tories to myself.” 

But when twilight comes, Sharley is 
ready to be a little girl. She comes creep- 
ing into your lap, like a tiny mouse, and 
says in a coaxing voice, — 

**T guess that Molly and Daisy would 
like to hear a story.” 

Cunning Sharley! she wants the story as 
much as her older sisters, only she will not 
confess it. 

This is the story that Sharley likes : — 


The Lamb which had no Home. 


Once upon a time there was a little white 
curly lamb. It lived ina field full of daisies 


and clover and nodding yellow buttercups. ~ 


A merry brook ran through the field, and its 
tiny ripples called out to the lamb, — 

‘* Follow me! follow me!” 

So the little lamb would run by the brook- 
side, chasing the merry ripples. Sometimes 
it wondered why it could never catch them, 
however so fast it ran. 

A great many birds had built their nests 
in the hedge-rows and tall trees that dotted 
the field. The lamb liked to listen to their 
sweet songs, and watch them as they 
skimmed over the red clover-tops. 

It was a happy summer world; and this 
baby-lamb knew nothing of winter storms, 
dead grass, and leafless trees. It was a 
large field, and no other lambs were kept 
there but this one. It slept in one corner, 
and did not dream that other lambs had 
mothers close by them and warm pens to 
shelter them at night. 

‘* Why do you run so fast?” it inquired 
of the brook one day. 

‘‘Because the summer will soon pass, 
and I shall be wrapped up tight in an ice 
blanket,” replied the brook. ‘* Where will 
you go, little lamb, when the snow comes?” 

‘* Need I go anywhere?” said the lamb, 
feeling rather troubled. 

‘*Oh, yes; you can’t stay here. 
will freeze and die.” 

**T don’t know what I shall do.” 

‘*You must find a home then, little 
lamb.” 

The flowers swung on their stalks, and 
chatted together ; — 


You 


‘* We must grow all we can this summer, 
and store as much seed as possible. ‘Then 
when the winter comes we can go to sleep 
in comfort, knowing that next year our 
children, the new flowers, will stand around 
us.” 

‘* Good-day to you, Mr. Lamb,” said the 
bobolinks and thrushes. ‘* Singing time 
is short. Very soon must we spread our 
wings and fly to the warm country, —to the 
South, where snow and ice never come.” 

The little lamb felt very sober. ‘‘ Every- 
body talks of change,” it said to itself, 
‘and I must seek a new home; but where 
shall it be?” 

So the summer passed, and fall came. 
The trees wore gayly-hued dresses, and 
swayed in the crisp autumn breezes. 

One night the birds, his merry com- 
panions, spread their wings and flew away, 
their good-byes falling faintly through the 
gathering twilight. One by one the flowers 
faded silently away, and the trees lifted 
their bare arms against the cold gray sky. 

‘¢ What shall I do?” said the lamb, in 
dismay. ‘‘I must find a home very soon: 
That ‘cold winter’ they talk of must be 
coming. But where shall I hunt for one?” 

One day in November a little girl came 
to the field witha man. Lammie thought 
he had never seen anything so lovely as 
her bluebell-blue eyes and buttercup-yellow 
hair. 

‘¢ Perhaps she will find a home for me,” 
he thought hopefully. 

So he ran to her as fast as his little legs 
could carry him, and rubbing his head 
against her arm said, in lamb-language, 
‘¢Oh, do find a home forme! Do take me 
with you!” 

‘*A lamb! a truly lamb!” shouted the 
child. .‘* Father, see! a real little lamh, 
and it likes me. May it be mine, —my 
own lamb?” 

_‘* Well, well,” said the farmer, ‘‘it must 
have strayed from the drove when we 
changed pastures. Yes, Olga, you may 
have it.” 

So Olga took off her red sash and bound 
it around the lamb’s neck. She ran on, 
leading it, and singing, — 


“ Come, little lamb, with the dancing feet; 
Come, little lamb, with the wool dress white; 
Come, my pet, my love, my sweet, 
You shall lie by the fire to-night. 


“Warm and dear is our home to-night ; 
Warm it shall be, your pretty bed. 
Come, my darling, my heart’s delight; 
Come, for the fire burns warm and red.” 


So the lamb went joyfully away, and by 
the great fire in the farm-house hall at last 
found a home. 


Iv is not just as we take it, — 
This mystical life of ours : 

Life’s field will yield, as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 


Ceachers’ Depyartinent, 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS CUSTOM. 


Ir is well to look ahead; and though next Christ- 
mas is nearly a year away, a good example may 
be set even at this early day. At the session of 
the Unitarian Sunday-school connected with Rey. 
Joseph May’s society in Philadelphia on the first 


Sunday of December last a large basket was placed . 


before the desk trimmed with Christmas green. 
This basket appeared every Sunday morning pre- 
vious to Christmas, and received little offerings 
that the members of the school quietly dropped into 
it to be given to poor children. When the basket 
was emptied on the Sunday before Christmas, the 
collection covered two tables and comprised every 
variety of toys, dolls, books, ete. There were also 
a few articles of partly worm clothing. 

As many as fifty poor children were made happy 
by the distribution of these gifts. One little girl 
told a donor that she had never owned a doll 
before. 

These youthful givers were also receivers at 
Christmas time. At their service in the church 
— participated in by the members of the other 
Unitarian Sunday-schools in the city and vicinity — 
an exhibition of pictures appropriate to the Christ- 
mas season was made from the fine collection of 
Rev. J. L. Corning, of Camden, the pictures being 
thrown upon the screen by a powerful stereopticon. 


THE CHANNING-HALL MEETINGS 


FOR THE MONTHS OF 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MArcuH, 1890. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society an- 
nounces a second series of these meetings for 
Sunday-school teachers and others. The subjects 
for the talks are taken from Part II. of Lessons 
on Luke with Commentary, prepared by the Sec- 
retary of the Society. The meetings are held on 
successive Saturdays at 3 P.M., beginning Satur- 
day, January 11, 1890. 


Jan. 11. A Prophet’s Mighty Works. Luke, Chap. 
vii. 1-17. Rev. M. J. Savage. 
18. Certain Talks of Jesus. Chaps. vii. 31-35, 
44-50; ix. 46-48. Rev. S. H. Wiikley. 
25. The Parable of the Sower. Chap. viii. 4-15. 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 


Feb. 1. The Christ and His Transfiguration. Chap. 
ix. 18-36. Rey. I’. B. Hornbrooke. ° 
8. The Parable of the Good Samaritan. Chap. x. 


25-37. Mr. E. T. Horne. 
15. Jesus’ Doctrine of Prayer. 
Rey. T. R. Slicer. 
22. The Rich Fool. Chap. xii. 18-21. . Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
The Ravens and the Lilies. Chap. xii. 22-31. 
Rey. Francis Tiffany. 
8. Parables of the Kingdom. 
Rev. W. W. Fenn. 
15. The Prodigal Son. 
W. W. Fenn. 
22. Review of the Ten Lessons. 


Chap. xi. 1-18. 


Chap. xiv. 7-24. 
Chap. xy. 11-32. Rey. 


Mr. J. O. Norris. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
I . 


" SuNDAyY is Jorty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 


who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 


the package sent to their schools. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon Srreer, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. — 
‘ a 
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